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EDITORIALS 


ONE PHASE —! all of the discussion about the plight of 

the small, so-called “independent” canner, 
OVERLOOKED one very important phase of the subject has 
been conspicuous by its absence. We refer to the Robinson- 
Patman Act, the failure of which has been the subject of inten- 
sive hearings this month before Representative Wright, Patman’s 
House Small Business Committee. Senator Patman, the author 
of the original Act in 1936, has conceded the Act a failure and 
is leading a drive to put teeth in the Law. Hence the hearings. 


Since the enactment of the original bill and before, the support 
of the Canning Industry has been woefully lacking, due prin- 
cipally, no doubt, to the hands-off policy of the National Canners 
Association. One more good reason has been a short-sighted 
policy of small canners themselves, in that so many of them 
seldom lose an opportunity to circumvent the Law. This practice 
is far from general, of course, but it’s no secret that there are 
enough canners doing this to give larger buyers a distinct sell- 
ing advantage and so the “squeeze” on the smaller canner and 
the smaller distributor continues unabated. 


This column has no desire to throw cold water on any current 
efforts to help the smaller canner, but at the same time we 
would suggest it might be a good idea for some thinking canners 
to organize smaller packers particularly, and to throw the weight 
of this organization in support of the brokers, grocers and other 
groups who have labored so hard to put teeth back into the Law. 


The case of a West Coast canner who is charged with selling 
at special prices to large buyers, all over the country, to the 
detriment of his smaller customers was made public last week. 
Although it hardly seems necessary to point out the short- 
sightedness of this policy, we quote here from the testimony of 
NFBA President Watson B. Rogers before the House Small 
Business Committee recently: 


“The Robinson-Patman Act as originally passed by Congress 
preserved the right of a seller acting independently to meet his 
competition—to meet and to beat that competition price-wise. 
And it respected the right of any buyer to shop around for the 
lowest price he could get from his sellers. That is normal com- 
petition at work. 


“But when a seller can meet his competition to get or retain 
a customer, only by granting such customer price discrimina- 
‘ions which will lessen or destroy the opportunity of his other 
customers to compete with the favored customer, then abnormal 
competition is at work—no seller in his right mind wants to 
meet or beat his own competition by destroying his own 
customers. 


“Let us explore this further. Consider the proposal of those 
who advocate enactment of a statutory license for price dis- 
criminations to meet an equally low, legal price of a competitor, 
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even though the discriminations would destroy competition in 
that area. If we permit that practice, it is crystal clear that 
the independent businessman’s position would be impossible for 
his ultimate survival. Under these circumstances there would 
be little competition indeed for the one who has the coercive 
power by one means or another to get a lower price from the 
seller. 


“Put yourself in the position of an independent merchant. Any- 
one in your market in competition with you, who can obtain 
legally a lower price than you from your manufacturer, has an 
easy time of it. His competition with you will not be tough. 
His advantage is so great that he can even be wasteful in his 
merchandising and service and still beat you at the game. It is 
those who want a legalized device that would enable them to 
start the game of competition with an unjustified advantage over 
their competitors who are advocates of soft competition. They 
are the ones who are afraid of competition and want to avoid 
it by depending on price discriminations, not on efficiency.” 


WHAT’S IN —Dixie Oliver, New York World Telegram 
Food Editor, in a recent column calling atten- 
A NAME? tion to the number of different and delightful 
ways of serving sauerkraut, made some interesting comments 
about the same. “Sauerkraut is funny”, she said, “mention it by 
name and lots of folks will wrinkle up their noses and make 
faces fit to frighten little children. Put it on the table and they’l! 
have seconds and sometimes thirds”. She suggests that maybe 
the sound of the word “sauer” just makes their mouths draw 
up as though they had eaten green persimmons . 


Commenting on this, NKPA Secretary Bill Moore says, “For 
some time efforts have been under way to use only the single 
word ‘kraut’ because cf a frequently unpleasant connection of 
the word ‘sour’. All over the nation, the swing has been io 
milder, blander flavors. Those who continue to ignore this trend 
already apparent in tobacco, cheese, wine and so forth, will 
appeal to a narrowing market. Flavor is all-important, but each 
to his cwn. There is room for sour and sweet kraut.” 


Many people attach great importance to a name, and no doubt 
it is important. But it’s not always so easy to change. For 
instance, many green beans are still referred to as “string 
beans”; red tart cherries are often called “red sour pitted”, as 
in the days of old. This publication for years tried to ge‘ 
industry folks, at least, to refer to canned foods as “canned 
foods” not as “canned goods”, yet the old usage still crops up 
frequently. Then, too, if sauerkraut canners were succesful in 
eliminating the “sauer”, they’d come up with a name that, in some 
quarters at least, especially among World War I veterans, doesn’t 
exactly have pleasant connotations, 
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ASSOCIATION © convention SCHEDULE 


DECEMBER 5-6, 1955—ONTARIO FOOD 
PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion and Machinery Exhibit, Royal York 
Hotel, Horticultural Building, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada. 


DECEMBER 5-6—MICHIGAN CANNERS 
AND FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Meeting, 
Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids. 


DECEMBER 5-6—0OHIO CANNERS ASSO- 
CIATION, 48th Annual Convention, Carter 
Hotel, Cleveland. 


DECEMBER 5-8, 1955 — VEGETABLE 
GROWERS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 47th 
Annual Convention, Washington, D. C. 


DECEMBER 6, 1955—MAINE CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Annual Convention, Fal- 
mouth Hotel, Portland, Maine. 


DECEMBER 7, 1955 — MINNESOTA 
CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 49th 
Annual Convention, St. Paul Hotel, St. 
Paul, Minn. 


DECEMBER 8-9, 1955 — NEW YORK 
STATE CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 
70th Annual Convention, Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


JANUARY 5-7, 1956 — NORTHWEST 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 42nd Annual Con- 
vention, Multnomah Hotel, Portland, 
Ore. 


JANUARY 8-10, 1956 — NORTHWEST 
FROZEN FOODS ASSOCIATION, Annual Con- 
vention, Multnomah Hotel, Portland, 
Ore. 


JANUARY 9-10, 1956 — CANNERS 
LEAGUE OF CALIFORNIA, 2nd Annual Con- 
ference for Processors’ Fieldmen, Uni- 
versity of California, Davis, Calif. 


JANUARY 16-21, 1956 — NATIONAL 
FOOD BROKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Con- 
vention, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 
(Meeting Jan. 16). 


JANUARY 17-21, 1956 — NATIONAL 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


JANUARY 19-21, 1956—cANNING MA- 
CHINERY AND SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION, An- 
nual Exhibition (Annual Meeting Janu- 
ary 21), Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


JANUARY 29-FEBRUARY 1, 1956— 
FROZEN FOOD CONVENTION, N.A.F.F.P., 
N.A.F.F.D., Waldorf Astoria Hotel, New 
York City. 


FEBRUARY 1-3, 1956 — PENNSYL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, llth An- 
nual Fieldmen’s Conference, Pennsyl- 
vania State University, University Park, 
Pennsylvania. 


FEBRUARY 8-9, 1956 —oHIO STATE 
CANNERS SCHOOL, Student Union, Qhio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio, 


FEBRUARY 17-18, 1956 — CANNERS 
LEAGUE OF CALIFORNIA, Annual Fruit and 
Vegetable Sample Cutting, Fairmont 
Hotel, San Francisco, California. 


FEBRUARY 22-24, 1956 — CANNED 
FOODS ASSOCIATION OF BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
Annual Convention, Georgia Hotel, Van- 
couver, B. C., Canada. 


FEBRUARY 27-29, 1956—CANADIAN 
FOOD PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Convention, Harrison Hot Springs Hotel, 
Harrison Hot Springs, B. C., Canada. 


MARCH 2-3, 1956—VIRGINIA CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, 48th Annual Convention, 
Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Virginia. 

MARCH 5-9, 1956—NATIONAL-AMERI- 
CAN WHOLESALE GROCERS ASSOCIATION, 
50th Annual Convention, Palmer House, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


MARCH 23-24, 1956—UTAH CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Annual Convention, Hotel 
Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


MARCH 26-27, 1956—CANNERS LEAGUE 
OF CALIFORNIA, 52nd Annual Meeting, 
Santa Barbara Biltmore, Santa Bar- 
bara, California. 


APRIL 6, 1956 — NATIONAL PICKLE 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Spring Meeting, 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


JANUARY 6, 1957—NATIONAL FROZEN 
FOOD CONVENTION, N.A.F.F.P., N.A.F.F.D., 
Fontainebleau Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. 

FEBRUARY 1957— NATIONAL CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES, 
Annual Convention, Chicago, Illinois. 


CONVENTION NOTES 


The 70th Annual Convention of the 
New York State Canners and Freezers 
Association will get underway at the 
Hotel Statler, Buffalo, on Thursday and 
Friday, December 8 and 9. A feature of 
the Thursday session will be the presen- 
tation of awards to 46 winners in the 
Second Annual Accident Prevention 
Campaign, sponsored jointly by the Asso- 
ciation and the Associated Industries of 
New York State. A Grand Award win- 
ner also will be named from the winning 
group. 

The Thursday session also will include 
addresses by Associated President Nor- 
man L. Waggoner of Olney & Carpenter 
Co., Wolcott, and guest speakers George 
B. Morrill, Jr., President, National Can- 
ners Association; George L. Mentley, 
President, National Association of Frozen 
Food Packers, and Roger Deas of Amer- 
ican Can Company. 

Highlighting Friday’s session will be 
addresses by Dr. Kenneth McFarland of 
General Motors, a former superintendent 
of schools in Topeka, Kansas, who is one 


of the nation’s outstanding orators, and 
Joseph E. Burger, Vice President and 
sales manager of the Corneli Seed Com- 
pany of St. Louis, one of America’s larg- 
est seed producing firms. 


Paul S. Willis was elected president of 
the Grocery Manufacturers of America 
for his twenty-first consecutive term at 
the grocery organization’s 47th annual 
convention at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
Nov. 16, 17 and 18. 

W. H. Vanderploeg, president of the 
Kellogg Company, Battle Creek, Michi- 
gan, was elected first vice president. 

Walter S. Shafer of Chicago, IIl., vice 
president of Armour & Co., second vice 
president; and Dan Gerber, president of 
Gerber Products Co., Fremont, Mich., 
third vice president. 

Other officers elected included O. E. 
Jones of Chicago, secretary, and B. E. 
Snyder of Hoboken, N. J., treasurer. 
Jones is executive vice president of Swift 
& Co. and Snyder is with the R. B. Davis 
Company. 


SUMMARY NATIONAL 
CONVENTION SCHEDULE 


MONDAY, JANUARY 16th — Brokers 
Meeting—all day. 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 17th — Broker- 
Principal contact. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 18th—Brok- 
er-Principal contact. CMSA _ Exhibit 
opens 12:00 noon. Evening: Forty-Niner 
Meeting, Reception and Service Awards. 
NFBA Annual Dinner. 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 19th— CMSA 
Exhibit all day. Broker-Principal Con- 
tact. NCA Administrative Council and 
Board of Directors Meeting. NCA Food 
Editors Conference. In the afternoon: 
Research Laboratory Technical Session 
on syrup and syruping operations. Eve- 
ning: Old Guard Dinner; Dinner of State 
Secretaries. 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 20th—CMSA Ex- 
hibit all day. Broker-Principal contact. 
NCA Annual Business Meeting, featur- 
ing a program celebrating the enactment 
fifty years ago of the first Federal Pure 
Food Law. In the afternoon Research Lab 
and CMSA will present a program on 
instrumentation. Also, marketing and 
merchandising sessions featuring repre- 
sentatives of the National Association of 
Retail Grocers, and the report on a na- 
tional survey of canned food advertising 
and merchandising by retail stores. 
Evening: Young Guard Dinner. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 21st — CMSA 
Exhibit all day. CMSA Annual Meeting 
at 10:30 A.M. Marketing and merchan- 
dising session, featuring the Philadelphia 
project, effective retail displays, multiple 
unit selling. Afternoon: Fishery prod- 
ucts session featuring merchandising and 
marketing of canned fish. Evening: 
CMSA Dinner Dance. 

NOTE: No information available on raw 
products sessions at thig time. 
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FROM THE ASSOCIATION PRESIDENT’S DESK - - - 


What Does The Future Hold For 


The Small Seasonal Packer? 
by HARVEY J. JARBOE 


Retiring President Tri-State Packers Association 


Harrison & Jarboe 
Sherwood, Maryand 


Special to “The Canning Trade” 


In this ever-changing, fast-moving 
packing business with which we are asso- 
ciated, what does the future hold for the 
small, seasonal packer? I am sure this is 
a question that has been asked by many 
people in this highly complicated indus- 
try of ours. Frankly, I am not a prophet 
and cannot look into the future but I 
wish to suggest some food for thought 
and consideration. 


In looking back through our Associa- 
tion’s Directories, I find, in our area, that 
in 1915 there were 516 companies with 
576 factories and in 1955, 298 companies 
with 315 factories. This is a decrease of 
218 companies and a decrease of 261 op- 
erating factories. What does this indi- 
cate? It does not necessarily mean less 
food is being packed because the Ameri- 
can people appear to be the best fed in 
the world. Of course, there are always 
plants that are destroyed by fire and 
cease to operate, and then there are 
others that have been dismantled and all 
of their machinery moved to a central 
plant for more efficiency and curtailment 
of overhead in operations. Now you can 
zo back to the horse and buggy days and 
you will find a lot of small plants scat- 
tered throughout the United States to 
which the farmers would take their crops 
short distances. However, transportation 
facilities have increased over the last 
forty years to the point where large 
trucks can now carry tremendous quan- 
ities long distances and it is nothing to 
1aul raw products as much as four to 
even hundred miles in from twenty-four 
o thirty-six hours for delivery to pro- 
essing plants. There is no question about 
t, things have changed greatly from 1915 
o 1955 in the packing business. 


There was a time when small seasonal 
ackers, for instance, would can peeled 
»mmatoes about two months of the year 
nd by Christmas, the merchandise would 
e shipped out and the packer be paid for 
is efforts. The balance of the year, the 
lant was idle and the proprietor, some- 
‘mes, would be engaged in other enter- 
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prises which assisted him greatly in his 
overhead. At that time it was possible 
to pick up sufficient capable men very 
quickly just for seasonal operations. 
Again, the picture has changed. A packer 
cannot operate two months of the year, 
and then discharge all of his highly- 
trained personnel. When he wants to 
start up again the following year, where 
would he acquire that type of trained per- 
sonnel quickly in order to operate effi- 
ciently? It may be that one-commodity 
packers should diversify more and pack 
several lines of vegetables. Maybe then, 
the weather factor would not hurt them 
so badly on their one commodity. Of 
course, this means a larger outlay of 
capital investment in plants and equip- 
ment. 

We hear a lot about group marketing 
under one label in these days of mass pro- 
duction and year-round distribution. Per- 
haps this is one method of solving an- 
other problem of the smaller packers 
since many feel they cannot be an expert 
in or take enough time to do the modern 
merchandising and promotion job that is 
required today. 

Next might be the question, “Is big 
business shoving out the little fellow?”, 
and, “how will he survive?” I feel there 
is still a place in this industry for the 
small, seasonal packer who will be effi- 
cient and use good judgment. I think the 
future holds even greater prosperity than 
the past for the individual who has fore- 
sight and initiative and who is not afraid 
to work, not only in his own business, but 
also with his fellow businessmen for the 
good of all. 


GET ON THE TEAM 


Now at this time I must put a plug-in 
for the Tri-State Packers’ Association, 
not just because I am, this year, honored 
to be its President, but because I feel 
that the packers who have not been mem- 
bers have really missed a lot of valuable 
information. It has been quite a revela- 
tion to the writer to see the mass of 
correspondence that our office has com- 
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piled and released to the individual mem- 
bers in just this year. You would be 
amazed to see what the staff is doing just 
to keep us fully informed in this ever- 
changing industry of ours. Compare our 
Association to a baseball team for in- 
stance, the more packer-members we can 
get on the team, working closely in coor- 
dination with the Board of Directors and 
the staff, the more effective will be our 
work with the various promotions groups 
like the can companies, CMI and the Na- 
tional Association. More benefit will be 
derived by the individual as a member 
and at the same time, his membership 
will help tremendously in the overall 
effort to make our Association more effec- 
tive and carry more weight in bringing 
benefits to all of us. 


DO IT YOURSELF 


I should mention one other thing. For 
years we (canners) have bemoaned the 
fact that no one was promoting our 
products, and now, when so many are in 
the act, spending thousands of dollars 
while we receive in return, hundreds of 
thousands in free publicity we turn our 
backs and look for something else to 
blame our troubles on. 

Will we wake up to reality soon enough 
... some of us? How many of us will be 
big enough, and smart enough to admit 
that our biggest problem in this industry 
right now is ourselves? Now, we are the 
one not in the act. Let us stop finding 
hundreds of excuses for not cooperating 
and supporting the very groups which 
can be our salvation and look for one 
good reason why we can do something 
to help the cause, and ourselves, and 
then, do something, 
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SALES & PROMOTION 


SIXTH ANNUAL CALIFORNIA 
FIESTA 


The Cling Peach Advisory Board, Gen- 
eral Mills and George A. Hormel Com- 
pany have teamed up to make the Sixth 
Annual California Fiesta the hottest pro- 
motion of the year. Scheduled for Janu- 
ary and February, the three sponsors will 
use a hundred and seven Sunday news- 
papers, fifteen top magazines and net- 
work television to attract the attention 
of both consumer and grocer to the gala 
event. 


Three advertising suggestions for mid- 
winter menus will be offered the con- 
sumer: 1. a sure-fire way to eat high on 
a low budget with Spam and Canned 
Cling Peaches. 2. a spectacular flaming- 
cake dessert made in a flash with Betty 
Crocker Honey Spice Cake Mix and Cali- 
fornia Clings. 3. the quickest dessert of 
all— California Canned Cling Peaches 
served “straight.” 


For the retailer, all three sponsors are 
supplying a variety of bright posters, 
adaptable for three-way mass displays, 
or for aisle-end displays of each item in- 
dividually. Newspapers mats with the 
Fiesta theme are being furnished for 
grocer ads or handbills. All material is 
available free from sales representatives 
of the sponsors, or direct from the Cling 
Peach Advisory Board, 350 Sansome St., 
San Francisco 4. 


The magazines to be used will be the 
January issue of McCalls, Life (January 
23rd), Progressive Farmer and Sunset. 
February issues of Ladies Home Journal, 
Successful Farming, Better Living, 
Everywomans, Family Circle, Western 
Family and Woman’s Day. March issues 
of American Home and Better Homes 
and Gardens. 


On television, the Bob Crosby Show 
and the Gary Moore Show. 


Newspaper advertising will include 
color ads in Parade and This Week, Sun- 
day Supplement sections of major news- 
papers across the nation and the New 
York News Sunday Magazine. 


NAWGA ANNOUNCES SELLOUT 
OF GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 
EXPOSITION 
National-American Wholesale Grocers’ 


Association announced, over the past 
week-end, the complete sell-out of Ex- 


hibit Space in the Association’s Golden 


Anniversary Exposition to be held in 
Chicago’s Palmer House next March 6-9. 

Leading manufacturers in the food 
field as well as manufacturers and sup- 
pliers of non-food items, store equipment, 
tobacco products, etc., are included in 
next years list of exhibitors. Many con- 
sumer publications and warehouse and 
office equipment manufacturers will also 
play an important part in the wholesale 
grocery industry’s trade show. 


Coupled with the announcement that 
all of the space in the Exposition had 
been placed under contract, Ralph B. 
Johnson, NAWGA’s Executive Vice- 
President announced that the entire 8th 
floor of the Palmer House had been re- 
served by the Association for use as ad- 
ditional display facilities as well as for 
manufacturer’s Headquarters and Hos- 
pitality Rooms. A special brochure is 
being mailed to the trade this week by 
NAWGA announcing this latest move by 
the Association to handle the greatly in- 
creased number of suppliers who wish to 
participate in NAWGA’s Golden Anni- 
versary event. 


Forty-five food manufacturers, most of 
them canners, and 50 non-food, equip- 
ment and service firms will exhibit. 


ATOM BOMBED FOODS ON TV 


Dr. Edwin P. Laug, of the Food and 
Drug Administration, with Kit Kinne, 
Food Editor of the “Home Show,” recent- 
ly brought the results of the last May 
atomic explosion tests with canned and 
jarred foods, to TV viewers on a National 
Broadcasting Company seventy-eight sta- 
tion hook-up. The program was a sequel 
to one presented last April 25th, just 
prior to the tests, which discussed the 
aims and purposes of the tests. 

Among the foods shown and discussed 
in the recent program were a can of peas 
and a jar of baby food from the ktichen of 
a brick house fortyseven hundred feet 
distant from the shot-tower, which had 
been recovered about four hours after the 
blast. Dr. Laug stated that this food 
could have been eaten immediately by 
survivors. 

Using props and photographs prepared 
by NCA, Dr. Laug explained the various 
types of exposures and the reason for 
same. He reported essentially no change 
in vitamin content as a result of explo- 
sion and pointed out that usually large 
quantities of canned and bottled bever- 
ages in any city could serve immediately 
as a source of liquids following an attack. 
A lot safer, he said, than drinking water 
from reservoirs contaminated by fall-out. 


NCA’s Consumer Service Division has 
been busy this fall spreading the gospel 
of Canned Foods. Katherine R. Smith, 
Director, recently attended a Civil De- 
fense conference in Battle Creek, Michi- 
gan, The Newspaper Food Editors Con- 
ference in Chicago and the American 
Dietetic Association Convention in St. 
Louis. Moselle Holberg, Assistant Direc- 
tor of the Division, is presently on an ex- 
tended trip covering twelve cities in five 
Southern states. Conferences will be 
held with major paper and magazine food 
editors, television and radio commenta- 
tors, school supervisors, nutritionists, 
dieticians and other food leaders. Gloria 
Hansen, of the Test Kitchens, recently 
attended the American School Food Serv- 
ice Annual Convention. 
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NEW NFBA HEADQUARTERS—Artist’s conception of the 
new Headquarters Building of the National Food Brokers Asso 
ciation now under construction in Washington, D. C. The new 
building, located at 1916 M Street, N. W., is expected to be ready 
for occupancy early in the summer of 1956. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


Claridge Introduces An Improved 
Canned Hamburger 


Claridge Food Company, Inc. of Flush- 
ing, N. Y. is this month introducing a 
new, improved instant canned hamburger. 
The new producet, produced only with 
Government inspected 100% beef ham- 
burgers, with no filler added, is double 
ground for extra tenderness and contains 
Ae’cent Brand of monosodium glutamate 
for extra flavor. The product is packed 
four patties to the can, with brown gravy 
or tomato sauce. 


Adding Ac’cent guarantees the best 
possible flavor for the product at the low 
cost of about three-tenths of a cent a 
can, according to Alexis Gruff, Produc- 
tion Superintendent, who _ supervises 
Claridge’s entire processing operation. 
Mr. Gruff perfected the formula for sea- 
soning the hamburgers with just the 
right amounts of spices and for the to- 
mato sauce and brown gravy in which 
the hamburgers are packed. The season- 
ings are all in powdered form and are 
added when the meat is mixed. 


THE COOKING LINE 


Mr. Gruff also perfected the firm’s pat- 
ented infra-red cooking line. Claridge 
hamburgers are slow broiled by passing 
along a 120-foot conveyor belt under 
1,280 infra-red lights which slowly cook 
the meat, keeping the hamburgers plump, 
juicy and completely uniform. Although 
the time of broiling varies to some ex- 
tent, it takes the average Claridge canned 
hamburger 7 or 8 minutes to emerge 
properly browned. The infra-red broiling 
method is much superior to either deep 
fat frying or gas broiling, Mr. Gruff 
points out. 


After the patties are broiled, they are 
packed four to a can in either of the two 
sauces used, sealed and heat processed. 
The Claridge line produces 30,000 cans— 
~ 120,000 hamburgers—in an eight-hour 

ay. 


PROMOTION 


Right now Claridge is buying the first 
can free for customers who purchase 
hamburgers at their grocers’ and mail in 
the label to the Claridge company, Sales 
Manager Henry Miller reports. The cus- 
tomer will receive 50 cents by return 
mail. This offer is being made by means 
of newspaper advertising in key markets 
from Washington, D. C. to Boston dur- 
ing the period from November 15 through 
December 8. The offer expires on Decem- 
ber 24. 


Canned hamburgers were developed by 
Claridge for the Armed Services during 
World War II, when the Army discovered 
that GI’s were homesick for three things 
—hamburgers, girls and music. Claridge 
undertook to supply the first item and 
was so successful that after the war they 
concentrated on canned hamburgers for 
the consumer market. Again Claridge 
met with great success, to the point 
where hamburgers now account for 80 
percent of the firm’s production, even 
though Claridge also produces meat balls 
in spaghetti sauce and in brown gravy, 
frankfurters, corned beef hash, and all- 
beef luncheon meat in consumer size cans 
and all products in #10 size cans. In 
these products, Ac’cent is also used wher- 
ever it adds to the flavor. 


Claridge products have national distri- 
bution although East Coast markets are 
their strongest. The firm estimates that 
it dominates over 80 percent of the 
canned hamburger market, according to 
Mr. Miller. Consumption of canned ham- 
burgers has increased by more than 500 
percent since the end of World War II. 


APPLEBERRY SAUCE 
FRUIT MOLD 


The Southern Packing Company of 
Baltimore has released to food editors 
through Feature News Service of New 
York, a recipe for a salad mold of 
especial interest during the Holiday sea- 
son. Using canned appleberry (blend of 
apple sauce and strained red raspberries) 
as a base, the mold contains pineapple 
chunks and banana slices with lemon 
gelatin to form the mold. Food editors 
will suggest to homemakers that the 
salad be unmolded on watercress, gar- 
nished with remaining pineapple chunks 
and served with a fluffy dressing made 
with an equal amount of whipped cream 
and mayonnaise or salad dressing. 


David L. Sullivan, of Sullivan and 
Crews, Baltimore Manufacturers’ Repre- 
sentatives and Food Brokers, has an- 
nounced a change in the name of their 
organization to the Sullivan Brokerage 
Company effective December 1, 1955. 
Harold Voit, who has been with the or- 
ganization for several months has been 
named retail supervisor. Mr. Sullivan 
also states that he expects his brother, 
B. H. Sullivan, who is now serving in the 
U. S. Navy, to join the company about 
February 1st. 


The Sullivan Brokerage Company serv- 
ices the Baltimore - Washington market 
and surrounding territory. 


ASSEMBLY LINE FOR CANNED HAMBURGERS — Raw 
amburger patties with Ac’cent added to assure the peak of 
avor start their trek along a 120-foot patented line where they 
ce slow-broiled under infra-red lights before being packed as 
‘laridge canned hamburgers. Alexis Gruff, Production Super- 
isor for Claridge Foods Co., Flushing, N. Y., inspects a sample 


f his 30,000-cans-a-day production. 
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Personals 


L. J. Noonan, vice-president and di- 
rector of sales for Stokely-Van Camp, 
Inc., Indianapolis, has announced the cre- 
ation of a new regional sales territory, 
embracing the states of Colorado, Ne- 
braska, Kansas, Iowa and Missouri, and 
the appointment of T. E. Holloway as re- 
gional sales manager. Mr. Holloway has 
been district sales manager in the East 
Central Region, with headquarters in In- 
dianapolis. He will cover this new terri- 
tory from Clayton, Missouri, with offices 
in the Clayton-Forsythe Building. 


The largest award paid out by the 
California Packing Corporation, San 
Francisco, California under its Employee 
Suggestion Plan this year has_ been 
awarded to Robert Jeffrey, a foreman in 
its Emeryville plant. The award, total- 
ing $2445, was paid for a mechanical im- 
provement on a fruit cocktail filler 
mechanism. 


Joseph F. Hauck, marketing specialist 
for the Agricultural Experiment Station 
and Extension Service, Rutgers Univer- 
sity, since 1946, has been appointed to 
the assistant chairmanship of the Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Economics, effec- 
tive December 1. In announcing the ap- 
pointment, Dr. William H. Martin, di- 
rector of the Experiment Station, said 
that Professor Hauck’s long experience 
in research, extension, and resident teach- 
ing eminently qualify him to serve as 
assistant to Prof. Allen G. Waller, the 
department chairman. 


S. L. Boucher, Division Manager, Pack- 
ing Equipment Division, Food Machinery 
and Chemical Corporation, Riverside, 
Calif., has announced the following ap- 
pointments in the division’s sales organ- 
ization: J. M. Devers, to position of Divi- 
sion Director of Marketing, a newly 
created post established to further the 
division’s activities in a nationwide dis- 
tribution of its products. I. J. Blondon, 
to General Sales Manager. L. M. Eman- 
uel, to Sales Manager, Fruit and Vege- 
table Industries. Lee Harrell, to Manager 
of the division’s Southwest District. 
Newell Carter, to Manager of the divi- 
sion’s Santa Paula Branch office. All ap- 
pointments become effective November 
10, 1955. According to Boucher, the ap- 
pointments confirm the division’s expand- 
ing sales activity in the fresh fruit and 
vegetable and national industrial sales 
fields. 
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Stephen Froh- 
lich, Eastern 
Manager 
for Northrup, 
King & Com- 
pany’s field and 
grass seeds, had 
the sympathy of 
millions of tele- 
vision viewers 
Tuesday of this 
week when he de- 
cided to take the 
$32,000 he had 
won from the 


S. FROHLICH 
$64,000 TV Quiz Program, rather than 


try for the jackpot. The Czech-born na- 
turalized citizen who first saw the United 
States in 1948, amazed the television 
audience with his extensive knowledge of 
United States History. Frohlich’s per- 
sonal history is in many ways as exciting 
as that of his newly-adopted country. 
Fighting with the British against the 
Nazis, this seed expert lost a leg in the 
Ruhr in 1945. His father, fighting with 
the Yugoslav guerillas, was killed in 
1944. His mother was shot by the Nazis 
in 1945 in a reprisal action. Before the 
war, Frohlich attended Cambridge Uni- 
versity, England, and holds degrees in 
both British Law and German Literature. 
On his arrival in the United States, he 
chose a position with Northrup King— 
after meeting Maurice Keating, the seed 
firm’s president, through a mutual friend. 


The C. H. Musselman Company, Bigler- 
ville, Pa., was host to members of the 
Southeastern Pennsylvania Section of the 
American Chemical Society and their 
wives at their regular monthly meeting 
recently. Dr. C. A. Sloat, Gettysburg 
College, Vice Chairman of the group, pre- 
sided at the banquet prepared by the 
company’s regular cafeteria staff and 
served by members of the supervisory 
force. Feature of the program that fol- 
lowed was a talk by J. Vincent Haw- 
becker, Musselman Chemist. His sub- 
ject: “Chemistry, the Catalyst of our 
Changing Diets”. 


Jack Z. Anderson, one of the founders 
of the California Canning Pear Associa- 
tion and for some time its president, has 
resigned to become special assistant to 
the Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. He is a former Congress- 
man from California. 
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Elliot H. Barden, has been named Ad- 
vertising and Sales Promotion Manager 
for John H. Dulany and Son, Incorpo- 
rated, by William H. McKenney, Director 
of Marketing for the Eastern Shore food 
processing concern. Mr. Barden succeeds 
Allen Warfield, who has resigned to be- 
come the Maryland and Virginia distrib- 
utor for Metal Stamping Company, In- 
corporated, manufacturers of the “Bar- 
beque King” rotisserie. Mr. Barden, who 
majored in Business and Economics at 
the University of Richmond, in Virginia, 
had been with Richmond Newspapers, In- 
corporated, since 1948, first as a Classi- 
fied Ad Salesman, and most recently as 
Retail Food Advertising Manager. 


John R. Beckett, vice-president of 
Blyth & Co. and Marco F. Hellman, 
senior partner of J. Barth & Co., San 
Francisco investment firms, have been 
elected directors of S & W Fine Foods, 
Inc., of this city. This firm also has a 
new sales manager, Merrell Sale. 


IN MEMORIAM 


Henry Rigdon, tomato canner at Rocks, 
Maryland, for the past twenty-five or 
thirty years, died suddenly November 1st 
of a heart attack. His son, George, has 
been associated with him in the business. 


Thomas D. Holder, for twenty years 
with American Can Company Sales in the 
East, died suddenly, though following a 
prolonged illness, on Sunday November 
27th, at Johns Hopkins Hospital, Balti- 
more. Tom, who was about fifty-six 
years of age, had been a county agent 
and later a processing crops specialist in 
Maryland before becoming affiliated with 
the Can Company, from which he retired 
last August, due to his health. News of 
his death will bring sadness to a host of 
warm personal friends. His amiable dis- 
position and gracious manner will be 
sorely missed. Originally from Vienna, 
Maryland, he and Mrs. Holder, who sur- 
vives him, had established residence at 
Beach Haven, between East New Market 
and Cambridge on the Eastern Shore, 
following his retirement last August. 
Services were held at the Episcopal 
Church in Snow Hill, Maryland, on Wed- 
nesday, November 30th, with burial in 
the Snow Hill Cemetery. May he rest 
in peace. 
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NEW OAKITE STEAM 
CLEANING GUN 


Oakite officials are extremely proud of 
the new “Hurriclean” steam cleaning gun 
recently introduced. Most revolutionary 
feature they say “is the ingenuous way 
in which the cleaning solution is used to 
protect the operator from the heat of the 
steam”. The secret is a tube within a 
tube—steam passing through the insu- 
lated interior tube, solution through the 
exterior; result—the steam loses none of 
its heat, but the cleaning solution reduces 
the external temperature of the gun. 

Another feature is the sealed rotary 
joint which makes it possible to rotate 
the nozzle without twisting or wrestling 
with heavy solution or steam hose. The 
forward end of the gun revolves to clean 
at any desired angle; the handle and 
hose connections remain stationary. The 
gun weighs six and_ three-quarters 
pounds, in its three and one-half foot 
length and slightly more in the five foot 
size. 

Manufacturers say that the new gun is 
ideally suited to the cleaning of large 
parts and intricate machinery, floors, 
walls and loading docks, truck and bus 
chassis and paint stripping. For further 
information, write Oakite Products, Inc., 
178 Rector St., New York 6, N. Y. 


A. L. Desmond, associated with F. E. 
Booth Co., Inc., San Francisco, Calif., 
for more than 25 years, has been made 
vice-president in charge of sales. For 
years he has been general sales manager 
for the firm. 


NEW PEAKS PREDICTED FOR 
GLASS CONTAINER SHIPMENTS 


An all-time high in glass container 
shipments for 1955, topped by a 5 per- 
cent gain in the first nine months of 
1956, were predicted this week by C. C. 
Merrifield, vice president of The Econo- 
metric Institute, Inc., an independent 
economic consulting organization. 


Addressing some 150 members of the 
Glass Container Manufacturers Institute 
at the opening session of a three-day 
membership meeting at Miami Beach, Mr. 
Merrifield estimated total glass container 
shipments for 1955 at 134,000,000 gross. 
This amounts to 19,296,000,000 units or 
114 per capita. It is an increase of 7 per- 
cent over 1954 shipments of 124,693,000 
gross, and an increase of 5 percent over 
the previous all-time high of 127,516,000 
gross scored in 1953. 


“Population has increased slightly less 
than 2 percent this year,” Mr. Merrifield 
said, “while total consumer purchasing 
power has increased about 6 percent. 
Glass containers have thus shown a sub- 
stantial per capita gain, and slightly im- 
proved their position relative to the pur- 
chasing power of consumers.” 


All major grades of glass containers 
for domestic use showed gains in ship- 
ments in 1955 over the 1954 level, the 
economist told members of the Glass Con- 
tainer Institute, an association of 75 
manufacturers of glass containers and 
closures and supply industries. 


“Baby foods continue to show excep- 
tionally strong growth and glass packag- 
ing is continuing to gain a larger share 
of that market. The output of salad and 
cooking oils, also an important market, 
should show an increase of more than 10 
percent above the 1954 level,” he said. 


In his forecast for the first nine months 
of 1956, Mr. Merrifield predicted record 
shipments of glass containers to the food, 
medicinal and health, household and 
chemical, and toiletries and cosmetics 
industries. In 1955, those end-users ac- 


counted for 72 percent of all glass con- 
tainer shipments. 


“Shipments of glass containers to the 
liquor and wine industries (10 percent of 
total glass containers shipped in 1955) 
are also expected to reach to higher 
levels in 1956. Soft drink bottles (7 per- 
cent of total glass containers shipped in 
1955) are apt to continue close to the 
higher 1955 rate in coming months. 


“Glass containers for beer are the only 
sizeable grade (8 percent of industry 
shipments) which are likely to show 
some loss of market position,” he said. 


The Bureau of Census this week re- 
ports that Glass container shipments 
during October, 1955 totalled 11,425 
thousand gross, approximately the same 
level as the previous month’s total and 
an increase of ten percent above ship- 
ments in October 1954. October ship- 
ments of wide-mouth food containers, 
including fruit jars and jelly glasses, 
totalling 3,147,000 gross, were approxi- 
mately eight and _ one-half percent 
greater than last October. Shipments of 
narrow-neck food containers totalling 
1,348,000 gross were twenty percent 
greater than last October shipments. 
Food containers accounted for forty per- 
cent of the total October, 1955 shipments, 
compared with thirty-eight and one-half 
percent a year ago. 


The new $2,000,000 addition to the 
plant of the American Can Company at 
San Francisco, California, was formally 
dedicated November 28, with Mayor-elect 
George Christopher participating. Also 
taking part in the formal event was Miss 
San Francisco, Jeanne Kessey, and the 
firm’s vice-president, W. C. Stolk. Follow- 
ing the ceremony an industry luncheon, 
sponsored by the local Chamber of Com- 
merce, was held at the Fairmont Hotel. 
The plant is the largest container manu- 
facturing facility in the West and one 
of the sixth largest in the world. 


The battle between the “private” brand and the nationally ad- 
vertised brand is on in earnest in the frozen foods industry. 
Safeway recently employed the San Francisco industrial design 
firm of Walter Landor & Associates to restyle the package for 
its “Bel-air” family of fresh frozen vegetables, fruits, and juices. 
The leaf was selected as the theme of Landor’s design and is used 
as a trade mark and symbol of appetizing freshness on all “Bel- 
air” packages. A smaller leaf is used for price marking. 
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CAN! 


Canco announces the development of an inside coating 
for meat and fish base pet food cans that permits 
easy removal of the product in bulk or loaf form. 


d The new lining, called No-stick “‘A’”’ Enamel, developed 
by the Technical Service Division of American Can 

Company, provides packers with the best pet food 

containers on the market today . . . one more example of 

how American Can Company, through technical know-how 

and experimentation, is bringing better containers 

to canners and consumers alike. 


Go 7irst to the people who are first-/ 


American Can Company 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
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REVIEWPOINT 


Although it looks like December might 
be a more active month than is usual, 
especially in the Chicago Market (see re- 
port), generally speaking the holiday 
slump is on. Canners and distributors, 
too, are busy checking over NCA reports 
of 1955 packs and November 1st stocks. 
Also, late this week, the long-awaited 
report of the Bureau of Census, covering 
November ist distributor stocks was 
made available. As far,as possible, we 
have combined the figures in the table on 
this page showing total supplies avail- 
able as of the first of November. Readers 
should bear in mind that this is the first 
Bureau of Census report of the year and 
reflects the new policy of reporting dis- 
tributor stocks for only those items on 
which canners stocks are available. How- 
ever, the January report will carry the 
full list regardless of the availability of 
canner stocks. At any rate, using them 
in combination with the canner stocks 
gives the complete supply picture. 


It will be noted that practically the 
only item where the distributors stocks 
reflect a different picture is in canned 
corn, distributors holding some 800,000 
cases more than at this time last year. 
However, it is apparent from the total 
figures that the total supply of canned 
corn as of November Ist is still 17 per- 
cent below last year, as compared with 
about 18 percent when canner stocks 
alone are considered. 


1955 PACK OF CANNED FRESH 


LIMA BEANS 
Compiled by NCA Division of Statistics 

1954 1955 

Actual Actual 

Cases Cases 
Delaware 867,274 756,869 
Ohio 61,239 67,535 
(a) (a) 
Other States ... 1,829,152 1,618,725 


(a) Included in “Other States’’. 


NCA’s report shows that corn canners 
shipped 9,426,000 cases of corn from 
August 1st to November 1st, compared 
with 9,825,000 cases a year ago. In view 
of the fact that these same canners 
shipped 1.7 million cases more in May, 
June and July of 1955 than they did dur- 
ing the same months of 1954, August, 
September and October shipments are 
rather remarkable. Actually, it indicates 
that about 700,000 cases more were taken 
by the consumer. 


The NCA figures show that pea can- 
ners shipped 30 percent more peas_ in the 
month of October than they did during 
the same month in 1954—2.6 million 
cases compared with 2 million, raising 
the season’s shipments June 1st to No- 
vember 1st to 13.8 million cases com- 
pared with 13.6 million cases in same 
period last year. 


The NCA figures show that applesauce 
canners have packed but 7 million cases 
so far this season, compared with 9 mil- 


1954 
Canners Distributors 


NOV. 1 CANNER-DISTRIBUTOR STOCKS 
Source: NCA Division of Statistics and Bureau of Census 
(Thousands of Actual Cases) 


1955 


32,081 4,554 
17,886 4,157 
1,160 na. 
6,709 1,114 
Cherries 1,781 708 
Grapefruit Segments*.. 295 
JUICES 

Citrus Blends* .............. 344 451 
| | 1,967 890 
867 1,061 


Total Canners Distributors Total 
36,635 25,104 5,300 30,404 
22,043 19,303 4,058 213,361 
N.a. na. 879 n.a, 
1,751 453 2,204 
7,823 6,247 1,249 7,496 
2,489 2,694 666 3,360 
n.a. 2,290 n.a. 
na. 516 460 557 
795 158 399 557 
2,857 627 935 1,562 
1,928 421 1,024 1,445 
na. 1,210 

Florida Canners Association, 


* Canners stocks, Florida only, Basis 2’s—Source: 
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lion cases a year ago, and shipments 
August 1st to November 1st have totalled 
3.2 million cases compared with 2.9 same 
period last year. All of which indicates 
why the market is showing strength at 
this time. The canned apple pack up to 
November ist has totalled 1.5 million 
cases basis 10’s, compared with 1.9 mil- 
lion cases a year ago, while shipments at 
834,000 cases for the season thus far are 
somewhat below the 842,000 cases shipped 
a year ago. 


As is well known, the pack of RSP 
cherries this year totalled 4.9 million 
cases, nearly 2 million cases more than 
the 3.1 million cases packed in 1954. Ship- 
ments July 1st to November 1st, how- 
ever, at 2.3 million cases are sharply 
higher than the 1.5 million cases shipped 
during the same period last year. One 
important reason why this item is show- 
ing strength. 


The citrus juice figures speak for them- 
selves. It should be remembered that the 
October 1st carry-over of 1.4 million 
cases of juice was only about % of last 
year’s. The pack to date is approximately 
¥% million cases greater than last year, 
and most of this is in orange juice with 
grapefruit juice lagging behind some- 
what. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Holiday Items Getting Attention—Outlook 

Is Strong—Await California Tomato Pack 

Figures—Corn, Peas Steady—Beans Perking 

Up—Cranberry Sauce Steady—Sweet Pota- 

toes Strong — More Fruits For England — 

Citrus Market Settled—Active Demand For 
Fish But Supply Shortage Acute. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., Dec. 1, 1955 


THE SITUATION—The usual holi- 
day trading trend began to develop in the 
canned food markets here during the 
week. Buyers in most instances covered 
their needs and the feeling is that many 
probably will remain out of the market 
until the turn of the year. 


There is steadiness throughout the 
various groups, with no particular sales 
pressure. While this reaction is not un- 
usual, reports coming into various trade 
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centers indicate that buying during the 
past month or so, was the best in recent 
years. There has been a considerable de- 
crease in stocks, both in the hands of 
packers as well as distributors. Chains 
and super-markets have moved heavy 
quantities. While many items are up a 
few cents per can to the retail buyer, 
compared wtih price levels existing dur- 
ing the late Summer, this did not appear 
to be sufficient to curtail operations. In- 
dustry leaders feel that with the turn of 
the year, the effect of this will be felt in 
the wholesale supply position. 


THE OUTLOOK — The markets are 
expected to be rather quiet until the turn 
of the year. From that period on inter- 
esting market developments are looked 
for. In the vegetable group the trade 
feels certain that supply shortages will 
show up in volume and in this category 
is included tomatoes and tomato products, 
corn, carrots, peas, and beets, while 
string beans, which have been in heavy 
supply especially early in the season will 
also develop tightness as the buying in- 
creases due to the shortage of other prod- 
ucts. Fruits probably will be in the same 
position as heavy buying by England of 
practically all quantities made itself felt. 
There is very little possibility of activity 
in fish in view of the shortages now 
existing. 

Naturally price firmness is looked for. 
Whether there will follow buyers resist- 
ance to higher price levels remains to he 
seen, 


TOMATOES—At the moment the mar- 
ket call is limited. Except for 303s, the 
general position remains firm. In the 
Tri-State area where any offerings de- 
velop, sellers are commanding firm $1.30- 
$1.40 per doz. for standards, f.o.b., but a 
few lots of questionable quality have been 
reported available around $1.27% per 
doz. from holders desiring to even their 
inventory position before the end of the 
year. 


However, market attention apparently 
will focus for a time on California. There 
packing is completed and the trade is 
awaiting final pack figures. It appears 
to be a certainty that the total will exceed 
last year, although it is generally be- 
lieved a far larger proportion than 
normal went into products. Most can- 
ners refuse to offer any worth while 
quantity for shipment. Impression is that 
with the heavy bookings made early in 
the season this larger quantity will be 
needed to fill orders. Grower deliveries to 
California canners for the season were 
2,035,892 tons, as against 1,387,000 tons 
delivered last year 


CORN—Many packs are now unavail- 
able. Maryland canners are asking $1.50 
for 308s, per doz., f.o.b., for fancy whole 
kernel, $1.40 for extra standard and 
$1.25 for standards. On fancy cream style 
golden these sellers ask $1.45, extra 
standard $1.35, and standard $1.25, per 
doz., f.o.b. cannery. 
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PEAS—tThe supply position is getting 
tighter, with some canners withdrawn on 
certain size packs. There has been an 
exceptionally good movement during the 
Fall months, with apparently a large 
share of the business based on the attrac- 
tive price level. 


The market has held very steady over 
a long period. Standard 3 sieve Alaskas, 
f.o.b. Wisconsin shipping point, are 
priced at $1.25 and 4 sieve at $1.20. 
Sweet standard 5 and 6 sieves average 
from $1.15 to $1.20 per doz. f.o.b. Mary- 
land canners offer standard 3. sieve 
Alaskas at $1.25 and 4 sieve at $1.20, 
while extra standard 2 sieve is quoted at 
$1.50 and fancy 3 sieve $1.75. Not much 
was offered out of New York State, while 
the Northwest is practically cleaned of 
stocks. 


SNAP BEANS —Here also activity 
continues to improve. There is, however, 
quite a supply still available, but the 
trade feels more optimistic as regards 
the supply. There is not so much talk 
of a heavy carryover and the prospects 
of another as the new packing season is 
entered next Summer. Extra standard 
cut ungraded green beans are offered out 
of Maryland as low as $1.15, with some 
lots of standard ungraded at $1.00, 
standard cuts flats 95c and standard cuts 
5 sieve at $1.05, all per doz., f.o.b. Fancy 
one sieve whole, f.o.b. Michigan or Wis- 
consin 303s, unquoted at $2.60, 2 sieve 
$2.35 and 3 sieve $2.15, while extra stand- 
ard 4 sieve cut was $1.35 and standard 
5 sieve cut $1.00, per doz., f.o.b. cannery. 
New York State offerings are moderate, 
but fairly good offers are reported from 
Florida and the Ozarks. 


CRANBERRY SAUCE—The impres- 
sion in trade circles is that a rather good 
holiday business has been booked with 
further orders to come to cover year-end 
needs. The general market was quite 
steady. For 16 oz. f.o.b. New Jersey 
plants the going market was approxi- 
mately $1.50 with $1.65 asked f.o.b. Wis- 
consin per doz. f.o.b. 


SWEET POTATOES—AIl markets are 
decidedly firm and packers have sold a 
considerable quantity for holiday require- 
ments. Strong prices this year developed 
on the high price ideas of growers and in 
some instances processing totals have not 
reached expected levels as a result of this 
situation. For No. 3 squat syrup pack 
f.o.b. Virginia or Maryland, business has 
passed at from $2.00 to $2.10 per doz. 
f.o.b., while’ New Jersey processors 
would not shade $2.10. Louisiana and 
Mississippi canners were withdrawn. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—Apparently, 
in most instances, the pack figures were 
largely discounted for there were no spe- 
cial price movements. Many of the peach 
packers remained withdrawn and on 
other fruits a number are sold up. 
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A further hardening of the fruit price 
basis is anticipated in view of the report 
that the International Co-Operative Ad- 
ministration had issued a procurement 
order for the purchase by England of 
canned fruits to the total of $2,400,000. 
These purchases are to be made through 
private channels. Buying against the 
procurement must be completed by Jan. 
31, 1956, and shipments also finished by 
March 31, 1956. : 


This procurement covers canned sweet 
cherries, apricots, cling peaches, Bartlett 
pears, purple plums, figs and mixed 
fruits. 


CITRUS JUICES—Canners are now 
fairly well established pricewise on 
Florida citrus juice. The market aver- 
ages from $1.17% to $1.20 for 2s orange 
juice, $2.60 to $2.65 for 46 oz., and $5.45 
to $5.55 for 10s, f.o.b. cannery, per doz. 
On blended the market was $1.02% to 
$1.05, $2.20 to $2.25 and $4.60 to $4.65 
per doz., respectively. Grapefruit juice 
sellers quoted 82% to 85c for 2s, $1.80 for 
46 oz. and $3.70 for 10s, per doz., f.o.b. 
Practically all offers covered sweetened 
and unsweetened. 


The pack of the three juices is mount- 
ing rapidly in that State. The Florida 
Canners Association gave the total to 
Nov. 12, 1955, at 2,467,033- cases, as 
against 2,274,822 cases packed to the 
same time last year. Canner movement 
was 1,682,797 cases (2,992,644 last year), 
while stocks held by these interests sold 
and unsold to that date amounted to 
2,204,466 cases (3,470,318 cases last 
year). 


CANNED FISH—Demand was season- 
ally active, but the supply shortage of 
salmon and Maine pack sardines re- 
mained quite acute. There are fairly good 
stocks of tuna around, while many Cali- 
fornia processors were operating at full 
scale, trying to accumulate supplies 
which they were unable to do during the 
long labor disputes on the Pacific Coast 
packing centers. The trade continued to 
give close attention to the imports of 
Japanese pinks and chums, which were 
being offered here at lower prices than 
on the Coast markets. 


SHRIMP —In shrimp most canners 
have been unable to compete with the 
fresh and frozen operators, especially on 
large and jumbo qualities. Stocks of 
medium grades are not plentiful. For 
regular 24/5 oz. sizes the market was 
$3.30, medium $3.40, large $3.50 and 
Jumbos $4.65, per doz., f.o.b. shipping 
point. 


OYSTERS — An active demand for 
oysters developed with practically all 
Southern canners out of stock. The new 
pack is scheduled to get underway in 
January. For 424 oz. the market was 
nominally quoted at $3.25 to $3.35 per 
doz., f.o.b. shipping center. 
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MARKET NEWS 


CHICAGO MARKET 


December Might Prove More Active Than 
Expected—Buyers Easy To Talk To—Signs 
That ‘Cheap’? Corn Supply Is Exhausted— 
No. 10 Peas Extremely Short—Tomato Of- 
fers Scarce, Products Tight—Kraut Edging 
Upwards — Citrus On The Rise — Cocktail 
Only Weak Fruit Item On Coast—Rush Of 
Applesauce Orders Before Price Hike. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., Dec. 1, 1955 


THE SITUATION—This week found 
the trade here in a more receptive mood 
after several weeks of real tight fisted 
buying habits and it’s beginning to look 
like December might prove more active 
than expected. Sales and shipments of 
applesauce have been good as distribu- 
tors endeavored to get under the wire 
before higher prices became effective. 
There is also considerably more activity 
in corn as heavy stocks purchased at 
much lower than current quotations are 
showing signs of coming to an end. The 
citrus market too is showing signs of 
strength and the trade have been more 
receptive to present offerings. Tomato 
products are now coming in for plenty of 
interest but trading in this case is held 
back by a lack of offerings from all areas. 
Then there are items like fancy pears 
which cannot be found for love or money 
so when all put together the average 
buyer is a lot easier to talk to these days. 


Markets generally continue strong and, 
in some instances, prices are on the way 
up. Wisconsin canners, in many cases, 
have seen fit to push prices higher on cer- 
tain pea and corn items, particularly in 
tens where the shortage is much more 
apparent. Kraut prices continue to inch 
their way to higher levels without resist- 
ance from buying quarters and the ex- 
perts are predicting even higher prices 
by the turn of the year. Salmon is ex- 
tremely strong and even offers to buy at 
higher than current markets are going 
unanswered simply because the merchan- 
aise is not available. Citrus prices have 
already moved higher and there seems 
little doubt they will move even higher 
before long. The exception appears to be 
fruit cocktail as at least one canner re- 
cueced prices this wcek and is sure to be 
follcwed by others. Nevertheless, it’s a 
s.vong market ali che way with every in- 
dicaticn it will continue that way. 


CORN — The corn market has _ been 
quiet for time as the averag2 buyer 
covered to a considerable extent early in 
ihe pack when it became quite obvious 
prices were going to move to much 
higher Icvels. Howzver, sales have re- 
duced these stocks to where buyers are 
being forced to c2me2 into the market for 
additional supplies at current quotations 
which have fancy 303s selling at $1.50. 


Fancy corn in tens is now up to $9.25 for 
both white and golden and may go 
higher. Shortages are apparent all down 
the line with the possible exception of 12 
oz. whole kernel and prices should remain 
strong as sales are going to be heavier 
from now on. 


PEAS —It’s been quite obvious for 
some time that certain sizes and grades 
of peas were short and if there were any 
doubters, they have now been convinced. 
Lower grades of Alaskas in tens are par- 
ticularly on the short side and some can- 
ners have pushed prices to $7.00 on 
standard fours, $7.50 on extra standard 
fours and $8.50 for extra standard threes. 
Actually, any price increase on these 
items isn’t going to make much difference 
as supplies are so limited. A buyer is 
either going to be under cover on tens 
or he is going to have a tough time locat- 
ing supplies a little later on. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS — There is not 
much offered currently and a huge pack 
in California has not helped a bit as 
little or nothing from that area is offered 
here. Those local canners with fancy 
tomato juice still to sell are firm at $2.60 
for 46 oz. and $1.25 for 2s and that is 
really the bottom. Midwestern canners 
have been trying to buy from each other 
for some time and any buyer with volume 
ideas in mind would soon be disappointed. 
Catsup is even tighter and it’s tough to 
find a canner with even odd lots to sell. 
Prices don’t mean very much as trading 
boils down more to finding goods than 
qguibbling about prices. 


TOMATOES—Action is at a minimum 
but prices continue strong. Standard 
308s from local sources are held at $1.40 
and tens sold here this week at $8.50. 
Extra standards are offered at $1.50 to 
$1.70 and canners are not too anxious to 
sell as they feel any volume business, 
which is sure to come sooner or later, 
would soon eat up available stocks. Next 
September is a long ways off and it looks 
like a complete cleanup by that time. 


KRAUT—Fancy kraut is selling here 
from Midwestern canners at a bottom of 
$1.67%2 for 24s and $1.20 for 303s with 
some canners up to $1.70 and 1.22%. Fur- 
thermore, there are predictions of prices 
to come shortly after the turn of the year 
which will see kraut selling on the basis 
of $1.80 to $1.90 for 2%s. As a result, 
the trade here have not hesitated to pay 
the industry’s asking prices and sales 
are good. Latest figures from just about 
the entire industry show 372,418 barrels 
ef kraut on hand November 1st as com- 
yared to 541,039 barrels on the same date 
last year. This is a reduction of about 
0 percent and should tell the story with- 
out further ado. 


CITRUS—Frozen food operators are 
making life for the single strength can- 
ners rather uncomfortable and prices for 
raw fruit are on the way up. The usual 
result of such activity is higher prices on 
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the finished product and this is no excep- 
tion. Today it takes $2.60 to buy a dozen 
cans of orange juice with sugar added and 
unsweetened merchandise would cost a 
nickle more. Sugar added blend is now 
at $2.20 with grapefruit juice at $1.80 
and natural juice would also cost a nickel 
more in each cse. In view of what is 
happening in Florida it wouldn’t take 
much courage to wager these prices will 
move even higher before long. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—Selling fan- 
cy pears these days is a simple task but 
finding somebody willing to confirm the 
crder is an entirely different story. There 
just isn’t any and standards are also in 
about the same position which means it’s 
tough to buy pears. Prices are unchanged 
but any change wouldn’t mean anything 
as there is so little to sell anyhow. Prune 
plums are higher priced and fancy 2's 
are up to $2.35 in many cases with tens 
at $7.75 to $7.95 and supplies are any- 
thing but heavy. The trade are also sur- 
prised to find they can’t buy the kind and 
size of sweet cherries and berries they 
would like which is an indication business 
has been good. Cling peaches are like- 
wise firm and short but someone is ap- 
parently anxious to sell fruit cocktail 
as there are rumors of lower prices which 
would be the second reduction since the 
pack began. One California canner has 
reportedly reduced prices on choice grade 
to $2.10 on 308s, $3.25 for 2%s and $11.85 
for tens. These quotations were reported 
just as this was written so it’s too early 
to judge further results. 


APPLESAUCE—The past week 
brought some rather excellent orders on 
fancy sauce, all of which were shipped 
on the basis of $1.25 for 303s and $6.75 
for tens. This rush of business was 
brought about by anticipated higher 
prices due to a smaller pack than had 
been anticipated and many canners are 
now holding at $1.30 and $7.00. 


Homer E. Hooks, Marketing Manager 
of Florida Citrus Canners Cooperative, 
uc Lake Wales, in a special sales bulletin 
released November 28th, reported that 
sales of the firm’s “Donald Duck” brand 
of frozen orange concentrate, jumped 42 
percent during the 1954-55 season just 
ended. This compares with an industry 
increase of 12 percent reported by Mar- 
ket Research Corporation of America, 
and a 10 percent increase reported by 
A. C. Nielsen Company, both of whom 
ave retained by the Florida Citrus in- 
custry. Hooks attributed the big jump 
in Donald Duck sales to thé consistently 
high quality of the product and the hard 
work of George Wetmore, Frozen Prod- 
ucts Sales Manager, his assistant, Bill 
Baker and the many brokers, distributors 
and retail store operators who cooperated. 
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MARKET NEWS 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Sales Slowed Noticeably—Sales Keep Pace 

With Record Tomato Crop—Free Deal On 

Lower Grade Beans—Strike Still Plagueing 

Applesauce Canners—Shading In Cocktail— 

Elberta Peaches Routine — Citrus Lists Re- 

vised Upwards—Tuna Unchanged—Sardine 
Run Behind Last Year. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Dec. 1, 1955 


THE SITUATION—Selling has slowed 
down quite noticeably during the past 
ten days, with the trade looking for still 
a quieter market before the end of the 
year. Some items would undoubtedly be 
snapped quickly if offerings were made, 
but these are in the minority. In gen- 
eral, business on new pack has been quite 
heavy, with some lines closely sold up. 
Shipping is still quite heavy, with both 
rail and water facilities booked for a con- 
siderable period in advance. Fruit cock- 
tail is a bit on the weak side, with some 
sales reported at a bit less than current 
lists. The same is true of apricots, but 
top qualities and counts are firmly held. 


TOMATOES—Deliveries of tomatoes 
to canners reached the record volume of 
2,047,161 tons to September 18, and it is 
possible that this may be_ increased 
slightly before the season is definitely 
ended. Sales of the canned product have 
also been unexpectedly high and some 
canners are reported to be completely 
sold up. One old-established canner in 
the San Jose area has been compelled to 
announce pro-rata deliveries of every 
item it packs in tomatoes and tomato 
products. The highest delivery is set at 
96 percent, with the smallest at 49 per- 
cent. The latter was an item in tomato 
puree and the marked shortage was be- 
cause of a short crop of basil. Unusually 
cool weather in the San Jose area caused 
a loss of three weeks’ production at the 
begining of the season, a loss that could 
not be made up. 


GREEN BEANS — Green beans have 
been moving fairly well, considering the 
pack as a whole, but movement of the 
lower grades has been lagging. This has 
brought about a renewal of the free deal 
on these grades made by some canners 
last spring. The deal is in effect on 
about a half a dozen items in No. 303s, 
with 10 cases free with each 100 cases 
purchased. Movement is being stimulated 
but it remains to be seen just how long 
this will be true. 


APPLESA UCE—The demand for Cali- 
fornia applesauce has picked up some- 
what but is still not normal because of 
the strike against canners. Sales of No. 
303 choice are being made at $1.25 and 
fancy at $1.40, but there are reports that 
some are selling for less. The strike 
against the industry is still on. 


COCKTAIL—Fruit cocktail is rather 
on the weak side, with shading from 
published lists reported in some _ in- 
stances. Fancy is quoted at $2.22% for 
No. 303, $3.47% for No. 2% and $12.80 
for No. 10, with choice priced at $2.15, 
$3.35 and $12.25 for these sizes respec- 
tively. Featured brands are somewhat 
higher, in most instances. 


ELBERTAS —A routine business is 
being done on Elberta peaches, with 
prices without change. Buyers have not 
jumped into the market and made 
heavy purchases, as they did of clings, 
but are buying largely as the fruit is 
needed. Recent sales have been largely 
on the basis of $3.421% for fancy No. 2% 
and $11.50 for No. 10s. 


CITRUS—Citrus products have been 
moving well since opening prices made 


$$$ $ $ 


“A man’s judgment is no better than 
his information.” Keep key employees 
pested through “The Canning Trade” 
each week. Five or more subscriptions, 
one order, same expiration date to one 
company, separately addressed, $3.00 each. 


Saves 25%. Order now. 


20 S. Gay Street, Baltimore 2. Md. 


their appearance recently and these have 
been revised upward. A California con- 
cern whose lines are distributed na- 
tionally and whose citrus products plant 
is located in Florida, is now quoting its 
featured brand of juice, with sugar 
added, as follows: No. 2 grapefruit, 90 
cents; 46 oz., $1.90; No. 2 blended orange 
and grapefruit, $1.07% and 46 oz., $2.30, 
and No. 2 orange juice, $1.25 and 46 oz., 
$2.70. Whole sections grapefruit are 
quoted at $1.52% for No. 303 and $1.00 
for buffet. 


TUNA—Little change is noted in th2 
California tuna situation as far as de- 
mand or prices are concerned. Deliveries 
to buyers are consistently steady and 
canneries are again in operation. De- 
spite the strike, holdings are large, with 
cstimates ranging up to 4,000,000 cases. 


SARDINES—tThe sardine catch to date 
in California waters is running behind 
that of last year and with the stormy 
season now at hand the season catch may 
be below that of last season. With this 
in mind some members of the industry 
are suggesting that present prices may 
be advanced. Sales of late have centered 
around $6.75 a case for No. 1 ovals and 
$5.25 for No. 1 talls. 


At least one California canner has been 
booking business of late on new pack 
squid and has orders for about 20,000 
cases on his books, subject to pack. Th 
price is reported as $3.75 a case, with all 
for the export trade. 


The anchovy and mackerel fisheries off 
San Pedro and Long Beach California, 
have furnished canneries there with 
26,445 tons of fish so far this year, com- 
pared with 25,474 tons for the corre- 
sponding period last year. Anchovies 
make up 15,524 tons of the catch. Pil- 
chards, or sardines, for all California 
canneries, make up 45,909 tons for the 
season so far, against 52,788 tons, for the 
corresponding period last year. 

The latest survey of average prices for 
Pacific Coast canned fish place a selected 
list, as follows: No. 1 tall pink salmon, 
$21.70 a case; No. 2% tuna, light meat 
chunk, $12.80; and California sardines, 
tomato pack, No. 1 oval, $7.55. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.U.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 
specified.) 

Note: Many items, particularly vege- 
tables, are withdrawn and prices 
represent either last prices quoted or 
for regular customers only. 

ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fey. All Gr. No. 2 


Colossal 5.10 
Mammoth 4.90 
Large 4.85 
Gr. & Wh., Tips, Colossal............ 4.35 
Ungraded 3.65 
No. 10 Cut Spears............ 16.00-16.50 
Pic., all Gr., 3.30 
2.87% 
N. J., Fey. All Gr. No. 300 
Mammoth Spears 4.10 
Large Spears 3.95-4.00 


Mid-W., Fey All Gr. Cuts & Tips 


No. 8 oz 1.65 
No. 1 Pic 1.77% 
No. 300 2.30 
No. 10 16.00 
BEANS, Srrinciess, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
Fey., Fr. Style, 8 02............. 1.00-1.05 
1.6214-1.70 
No. 10 8.50-9.00 
Fey., 3 sv., Cut, No. 308......1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.75 
Ex. Std., Cut Gr., 8 oz....... -90-.921% 
No. 303 1.25-1.35 
No. 2% 2.10 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 
Std., Cut, Gr., No. 308..........1.10-1.15 
No. 2% 1.75-1.85 
No. 10 6.00-6.50 
New York & Pa. 
Wh., Fey., 2 sv., No. 308....2.50-2.75 
3 sv. 2.35 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 308....1.70-1.75 
Cut, Fey., 4 sv., No. 308......1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.75 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 308.......... 1.30-1.50 
No. 2% 2.25-2.50 
No. 10 7.50-8.25 
Sod. Cut, No. SOB 1.10-1.25 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
Fey., Fr. Style, Cut, Gr., 
No. 303 1.50 
Fey., 3 sv., cut, wax, 
No. 303 1.75-1.85 
9.50-10.00 
Std., No. 303 1.30-1.45 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
FLORIDA 
WISCONSIN 
Gr. Wh., Fey., 2 sv., 
No. 303 2.35-2.45 
No. 10 12.50 
No. 10 11.50 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 303............1.55 
9.50-10.00 
No. 10 8.00-9.50 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 808..........00c00 1.35 
No. 10 7.50 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., No. 308........ 1.25-1.30 
6.25 


No. 10 9.00-9.50 
Ex. Std., 4 sv.... Serene 1.40 
5 sv. 1.25-1.35 
No. 10 7.50-8.00 
N.W. & Cal. Blue Lakes 
Wh., Fey., 2 sv., No. 303....2.25-2.40 
No. 10 13.00 
No. 10 12.50 
Vertical, Fey., 3 sv., No. 303......2.45 
4 sv., No. 303 2 321, 
No. 10 10.50 
No. 10 9.35 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 303 J 
50 
No. 10 7.35-8.15 


BEANS, LIMA 
East 


Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 808.....2.60«2.70 
Small 2.25+2.85 


No. 10 13.00 
Medium 2.00-2.10 
No. 10 11.75 
Ex. Std. Gr. & Wh., No. 303..1.30-1.35 
St. Gr. & Wh., No. 808...........0000 1.10 
No. 10 7.50 
JEETS 
Md., Fey. cut, Diced 303..............1.05 
Fey., Sliced No. 1.30 
No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 6.25 
Diced, No. 303 1.05 
No. 10 5.00-5.25 
Cut, No. 303 1.05 
5.00-5.25 
N. Y. Fey., Cut & Diced 8%s..1.05-1.10 
Sliced 3038s 1.25 
CARROTS 
Wis., Faney, Diced, 
No. 3803 ...... 1.10 
No. 10 5.50 
East, Fey., Diced, 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
CORN— 
East 
W.K. & C.S. Golden 
Fey., No. 303 1.50-1.60 
DD 9.25 
Ex. Std., No. 303........ -1.40-1.45 
No. 10 .8.00-8.50 
Std., No. 303... 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 
Shoepeg, Fey., No. 
9.25 
Ex. Std., No. 303.. .45-1.50 
MIpWEST 


W.K. & C.S. Golden 


Fey., No. 303 1.50-1.55 


12 oz. vac 1.50 
9.25-9.50 
1.35 
No. 10 8.50 
No. 10 .. 7.50 
W.K. & C.S. Co. Gent. 
No. 10 9.25 
Std., W. K. “Wh.. 1.25 
PEAS 
Eastern Alaskas 
Fey., 2 sv., No. 803........0000 2.10-2.25 
No. 10 12.00-12.25 
Fey., 8 sv., No. 8038.......00200000 1.65-1.75 
No. 10 9.00-9.50 
Ex. Std., 2 sv., No. 308........ 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 9.00 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
1.30-1.40 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
Std., 3 sv., No. 1.25-1.35 
..7.25-7.50 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
Ungraded, No. 303............1.15-1.20 
No. 10 6.50 
Eastern Sweets 
5 sv., No. 10.... 8.50 
Foy.,; Wag, No. BOB 1.55-1.65 
No. 10 8.50-9.00 
Ex. Std., Ung., No. 303........ 1.30-1.35 
No. 10 8.00 
4 sv. 8.25 
Std., Me. BOB 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 
Midwest Alaskas 


9.25-9.50 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 303 aren 1.40-1.45 
No. 10 8.50 
7.50 
No. 10 7.00 
Midwest Sweets 
Fey., 3 sv., No. 
Fey., 4 No, 1.45-1.50 
9.00 
5 sv., No. 3038 1.45 
No, 10 8.50 
Ungraded, No. 808.. 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 


Ex. Std., 4 sv. & Ung., 
NO, 808 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


No. 10 7.75 

BV NO. BOB 1,.25-1.30 

No. 10 7.50 

St., Ung., No. 1,20-1.25 
PUMPKIN 


No. 303..(nom.) 1.10 
2% .(nom.) 1.50-1.60 


Ne. 10° (nom.) 5.50 
East, Fey., No. 2%4........(nom.) 1.75 


SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fcy., 


No. 303 (nom.) 1.20-1.30 


No. 21% .(nom.) 1.67%4-1.75 
SPINACH 

Tri-State, Fey., No. 308......1.25-1.35 
No. 2% 1.75-1.90 
No. 10 6.00-6.50 

Ozark, Fey., No. 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 5.25-5.50 

No. 2% 1.60 
No. 10 4.75 

TOMATOES 

Ex. Std., 1.75-1.8 
No. 2.50-2. 
9.00-10.00 

No. 21% 2.15-2.35 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 

Withdrawn 

INDIANA, Ex, Std., No. 1............ 1.15 

No. 2% 2.35-2.45 
9.00-10.00 

Std., No. 303 1.40 
No. 2% 2.20-2.25 
No. 10 8.50 

Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 308.......... 1.70 
No. 2% 2.50 
No. 10 9.50 

Ex. Std., No. 303 1.40 
No. 2% 2.05 
No. 10 

Std., No. 303. 1.2214-1.30 
No. 2% 1.90 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 

Ozarks, Std., No. 1......... -80-.85 
No. 303 1.20 

TOMATO CATSUP 

Calif., Fey., 14 oz 1.90 
No. 10 10.50 

Ind., +, 14 oz.....(mom.) 1.85-1.95 
(nom.) 12.50-13.00 

Md., No. 10 Nom 


TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 


Call, 96/6 Ob 7.25 
No. 10 (per doz.) . +-14.50-15.50 


TOMATO PUREE 
alif., Fey., 1.06, No. 303..1.45-1.50 


No. 2% 2.35-2.40 
No. 10 7.25-7.35 
Ind., Fey., 1.045, No. 1........ ae 
No. 2 1.60 
No. 10 7.00 
No. 10, 1.06 8.50 


Md., Fey., 1.045, No. 10 
No. 10 8.25 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
East, Fey., No. 30 
No. 10 7.00 
Calif. (gravensteins) 
No. 10 8.00 
APPLES (East) 
9.00-10.50 
APRICOTS (New Pack) 
Fey., No. 3.35-3.55 
11.60-12.15 


2.80-2.90 
10.15-10.75 
2.60-2.70 
9.15-9.75 

Fey., “Wh. Peeled, No. 3.50 

Unpeeled 2.27% 
CHERRIES (New Pack) 

R.S.P.,. Water, Me. 1.85 
No. 2 2.10 
-10.00-10.25 

Calif., R.A., Fey., No. “> 

Choice, 8 oz 1.50 
No. 308 2.60 
No. 4.00 
No. 1 14,25-15.00 


R.A., Ch., 8 40 
No, 808 2.42% 
No 2% 


No. 10 13.90 
N. Y. Dark Bing Ch., 
No. 303 2.35-2.75 
COCKTAIL 
Fey., No. 2.2214-2.25 
No. 24% 3.471% 
No. 10 12.75-12.80 
Choice, No. 303 2.10-2.15 
No. 2% 3.25-3.35 
11.85-12.25 
PEACHES 
Calif., Cling, Fey., No. 303.......... 2.05 
No. 2% 3.10-3.20 
No. 10 11.00 
Choice, No. 1.8714-1.90 
No. 2% 2.80-2.90 
10.25-10.50 
Std., No. 303... wl.7742-1.80 
Me. 2.6214-2.67% 
No. 10 9.40-9.60 
Elberta, Fey., No. 3.4214 
No. 10 11.50 
Choice, No. 2.95-2.97% 
PEARS 
Calif. & N.W., Fey., No. 303....2.35 
No. 2% 3.75-3.85 
No. 10 13.50 
Choice, No. 303 2.20-2.25 
No. 2% 3.40 
No. 10 12.50 
Std., No. 303 2.00 
No. 2% 3.15 
No. 10 11.50 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2.95 
No. 2% 3.45 
No. 10 13.10 
Crushed, No. 2 2.40 
No. 2% 2.95 
No. 10 9.60 
Choice, Sl., No. 2 2.40 
No. 2% 2.85 
No. 10 12.00 
Std., Half Slices, No. 
No. 2% 2.70 
No. 10 ..... 10.60-10.80 
PRUNE PLUMS 
Fever Ne. 2.30.2.35 
No. 10 7.75-7.95 
No. 2% 2.00 
No. 10 6.50 
JUICES 
APPLE 
Midwest, 1 qt. gl. 1.90 
46 oz. tin 2.40 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
46 oz. s/a 2.20-2.25 
No. 10 4.60-4.65 
GRAPEFRUIT 
Fla., s/a, No. 2 .85 
No. 10 3.75-8.85 
ORANGE 
NO. 1.17 14-1.20 
46 02. 2.60-2.65 
NNO. 10 §.45-5.55 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.00 
46 oz. 2.12% 
No. 10 4.40 
TOMATO 
Fey., No. 1.20-1.35 
46 oz. 2.50-2.75 
N. Y. & Pa., Fey., No. 2......1.35-1.40 
46 oz. 2.70-2.75 
Ind., Fey., NO. 26-1. 30 
46 oz. 60 
No. 10 aa 
Calif., Fey., NO. 1.15 
46 oz. 2.45 
No. 10 4.60 
FISH 
SALMON—PER CASE 
20.00 
Medium Red, No. 17... 28.00 
16.00 
P.S. Sockeye 14'S... 20.00-22.00 
Pink, Tall, No. 23.00 
13.00-14.50 
11.50 
SARDINES—Per Case 
Calif, Ovals, 1's 6.75 
No. 1T 5.25 


Maine, Oil Keyless............8.25-8.50 
TUNA—Pasr 


Fey., White Meat, %4’s....,,12.50-13.00 
Fey., Light Meat, 14’s......11.50-12.00 
Std., Light Meat 11,00 
Chunks 10.50 
Grated 7,60 


‘ 
: Wax, Cut, Fey., 3 sv.............1.70-21.75 


